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Two primary questions constantly confront the classroom teacher: 
Is the subject matter I am presenting to my students selected and in- 
terpreted in the light of the best scholarly knowledge? Are the methods 
I am using the most effective that I can adopt in terms of my own ability 
and personality and in terms of the students with whom I deal? Both of 
these questions help to shape the program of the New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers. The fall meeting held at Boston University on 
December 10th was devoted to various aspects of subject matter in three 
rather widely separated segments of the social sciences. Professor Frank E. 
Manuel, Chairman of the Graduate Division in the History of Ideas at 
Brandeis University, discussed the survival of the gods in 18th century 
thought. Professor John M. Blum, from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, described “The Young Woodrow Wilson” in an attempt to 
throw light on the later life of the President. “Indonesia as a Case Study 
of Nationalism in Southeast Asia” was the topic for Mr. Lea Williams, a 
Harvard Teaching Fellow recently returned from research in that region. 

The second question in regard to methods provides the foundation for 
the meeting to be held at Agassiz Hall, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, on 
Saturday, March 24th. Discussion will be centered upon the problems ap- 
proach in the social studies. Professor Samuel McCutchen, Chairman of 
the Social Studies Department of New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion, will speak on the theory and philosophy of the problems approach, 
and use of the method in both high school and college will be discussed by 
Professor John Betts of Boston College. Ample time will allowed for 
questions from the audience. Following this morning meeting which be- 
gins with a brief business meeting at 10 a. m., the Association joins with 
the Harvard Teachers Association in its luncheon at nearby Hotel Com- 
mander at 12:30 p. m. Following luncheon, Professor Sidney Hook of 
New York University will speak on “Education and Creative Intel- 
ligence,” a subject of increasing concern in an age characterized by 
standardization and mass production, in schools as well as factories. 

In addition to arranging meetings such as these (the third will come 
in May) for the exchange of information and ideas on the social studies 
and for renewal of the sense of challenge we have all felt in our profession, 
the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers publishes this 
Bulletin four times a year to serve as another medium for the ssme pur- 
pose. Members are urged to present to the Editor articles based on their 
subject matter fields or on their experience as teachers. 
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Beyond Autobiography 


By Harry Allen Overstreet* 


It is one thing to think or to write about our own relatively short 
personal past; quite another to think or write about the long past that 
lives in us. In the one case, we, as individuals, are the actors holding the 
center of our personal stage. In the other, the actors are the long pasts 
that live in us; and the stage is history. 

We call the first kind of thinking and writing autobiographical. For 
the second we have no name. The second, however, gives us by far the 
more important measure of ourselves; for what counts in us is not so 
much how wide the world has been in which we have individually moved 
as how wide has been the world that has moved in us; not how many years 
we have lived, but how many years have lived in us. 

A man’s stature, in short, is the amount of history he contains. This 
is a case where the size of the container has nothing to do with the amount 
contained. A small man can hold the centuries within him and all the 
space of the heavens; while a big man may hold little more than the few 
years of his life and the few miles around his house. 

We seldom take serious stock of this particular way of measuring 
ourselves. Biology reports our physical inheritance—all the strains htat 
have gone to make up our physical bodies. Reading biology, we can feel 
the countless eyes of ancestors that look through our eyes. There is also, 
however, this other kind of inheritance. All sorts of thought-trains and 
action-strains have gone into our making. When we say something, it 
may (with our own personal accent) be Thomas Jefferson speaking, or 
St. Thomas Aquinas, or St. Paul, or Jesus, or Confucius; or it may be a 
friend who put the stamp of himself upon us decades ago. When we pro- 
test an injustice, it may be Voltaire or Zola or Socrates suddenly passionate 
within us. 

This is the truly potent thing about our life—the power to in- 
corporate other lives into our own and let them think and act in and 
through us. Our capacity to do this is apparently limitless. Euripedes 
can come alive by the side of this morning’s editorial; Eddington’s tale of 
the galactic heavens does not crowd out a line we got yesterday from one 
of Herblock’s cartoons. Breakfast talk may leap swiftly from a senatorial 
bromide to Shakespeare and from Shakespeare to “This I Believe.” 

Every time we think or speak about a current issue or go to a public 
meeting, or cast a vote, we do this not alone but in an invisible company. 


* Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the American Congregational Associa- 
tion, Vol. 4, No. 3, May, 1953. 
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The question is who the companions are that move with us; what is their 
calibre; the level of their caring. 

The true measure of ourselves, in short, is the measure of the minds 
we contain. 

Il 

When we think of ourselves in this way, we can do so without grow- 
ing either conceited or unduly preoccupied with ourselves, as frequently 
happens when we wax autobiographical. What we then think about is 
not our narrow time-and-space-bound selves—certainly not our “‘self- 
made” selves—but what has moved through us of art, science, poetry, 
drama, religion, philosophy, friendliness, love, and heroism. These, we 
realize, have brought certain truth or beauty or grandeur into our lives. 
Also, when we think of ourselves in this way, we recall the trivial or gross 
or evil that has moved through us, taking its greater or lesser toll of our 
character and relating us to life in unfortunate ways. 

This manner of thinking about ourselves makes us aware of how 
many who are dead are still vividly alive. We have no way of knowing 
how many of those that are still apparently alive are already dead. Only 
later history will be able to report on them. History is the record of the 
many dead who are still alive, and of the reason why so many who ex- 
pected to live on are dead. Yesterday I quoted some lines from Marcus 
Aurelius. A friend asked me to repeat them. As I repeated them, he 
wrote them down on the back of an envelope. He will probably say the 
lines to others and be asked to repeat them. So the chain will go on. 
Marcus Aurelius, “dead and turned to clay,” still lives on in this later day. 
This is bad poetry, but persistent truth. Euclid comes alive in every 
draughting room; Galileo in every laboratory. Galileo once sat contem- 
plating the moving chandelier in the cathedral of Florence. That act of 
contemplation lives on in the mind of every physicist. It will never die 
because it is part of the thought structure of our civilization. 

One of my philosopher friends said to me that he had two ambitions; 
one to discover a theory; the other to invent a melody. I don’t know 
whether he will fulfill either or both ambitions. If he does, he will live on 
into other lives. His theory will be incorporated into the thinking of the 
race; his melody into its heartbeat. As he talked of wanting to invent a 
melody, I thought of the haunting strains of “John Peel.” Who created 
them, nobody, so far as I am aware, knows. There was an old English tune 
called “Bonnie Annie,” I am told, of which few traces remain and of 
which the authorship is unknown. But “John Peel” belongs immortally 
to the feeling-stuff of our civilization. 

What we are, then, is the total of what comes alive in us out of the 
past. We carry mankind in us; and we are precisely as great or as small, 
as fine or as shoddy, as the mankind we carry. 
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Instead of seeing a small human individual as crowded within his 
tight skin, we can, with the mind’s vision, see the individual as a converg- 
ence point of the ages. An individual is a particular way in which a 
particular constellation of past thoughts, feelings and behaviours comes to 
focus in the present. We differ from one another chiefly through the dif- 
ference of what comes to focus in us. 

This makes the past of supreme present importance. To live purely 
in the present is, as we know, scarcely to live at all. Meaning comes out 
of memory. It comes out of what we bring with us into the present. If 
we bring nothing, the present is meaningless. Any experience of a totally 
unfamiliar object makes this clear. A primitive who sees a printed page 
for the first time has no conception of what it means, how it is made, 
what can be done with it. Nothing in his past illuminates what he sees; 
and so the whole thing is meaningless. 

I remember how the full shock of this came to me in a certain strange 
way once when I was talking to a man who contemplated suicide. In 
order to understand his baffling indifference to life, I asked him, diffi- 
dently, what books he had been reading. They might give me a clue to his 
inner despair. “Books?” he said apathetically. “I haven’t read any books; 
not for years.” I asked him about other things: the theatre; pictures; 
movies. Was he interested in science? In social movements? I found 
that he was as nearly empty as a human being could be. His body func- 
tioned; but his mind held no content. It almost seemed as if his con- 
templated suicide was a superfluous act. 

The range and power of our present life, then, is in direct proportion 
to the range and power of what we incorporate out of the human 
tradiiton. 

This, then, is the amazing power we have. Beethoven is dead; but we 
can call back what never entered the grave. Plato lives now only in his 
writings; but as we make these come alive, Plato lives. We have the 
power, in short, continuously to reanimate our world. Nothing that is true 
or good or beautiful or heroic, it would seem, need ever die. The mind 
has the power to immortalize what it wills to keep alive. 

All of this puts new meaning into Socrates’ “Know thyself.” Too 
often that much respected but little understood admonition sets people to 
examining their personal traits: Are they selfish? impulsive? timid? il- 
logical? over-aggressive? under-aggressive? lazy? Here, however, is a far 
deeper and more significant way in which to take stock of ourselves. It 
is the way of asking to what extent we reanimate in ourselves the best in 
the human tradition. 

The first leads too often to an unhealthy introspection and to the 
woes of excessive concern with one’s private tempers. The second leads to 
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a sizing up of oneself in relation to the major truths, achievements, in- 
sights and aspirations of the world. 

How much (we might ask) of what belongs to immortal beauty do 
we get into our life? Do we know the great dramatists? Have lines of 
great poetry become part of our permanent consciousness so that we say 
words because they are the words we want to say? How much of the 
immortality of strong goodness has become part of our life? Do we live 
with brave people and brave deeds? Such stock taking pulls us out of the 
petty contemplation of our personal selves and measures us against the 
grand achievements of the race. 

It is pleasant and often valuable to think autobiographically. What I 
am suggesting here is another way of thinking about ourselves. It is too 
bad there is no name for this kind of thinking. It we had a name for it we 
could talk about it. Talking about it, we could get people to do it. Getting 
people to do it would be no end important in awakening us to the on- 
goingness of human values. Anyone who could thus think his life through 
and recall the ideas, attitudes and motivations in the human tradition to 
which he had responded would know something of the continuing things 
of mind and spirit that had helped to make sense out of life. 

Such a person would not be writing his autobiography. If I may 
inflict an awkwardness, he would be writing his autopsychography—his 
psychological history. He would be telling how much of the larger life 
of mankind had moved into him and how widely he had himself moved 
into that larger life. 

Such stock taking has its own importance for the growth of the self. 
There are two feelings that become increasingly part of us as we grow 
from infancy to maturity. Children have them only in small measures; 
adolescents begin to have them, but fitfully. In the mature individual 
they are basic to all insight and all relationships. 

The first of these is gratitude. Children have gratitude for specific 
things given them by specific persons. Their gratitude is narrowly time- 
and-space bound. Nothing much happens to the development of the 
human spirit until our gratitude can take on wider dimensions; until in 
literal truth we become grateful to all the grand people who have moved 
into our life. 

The second is compassion. This, too, is a feeling that belongs to the 
maturity of the human spirit. Little compassions we begin to have early 
in life, like pity for another’s hurt. But the great compassions do not 
come until, “involved in mankind,” we feel the brave commitments men 
have made for fellowmen. This is deeply part of our growing up. To 
know that life is tragic, but that we companion in the facing of tragedy 
and of triumph is to move out of carefree childhood into the sober, in- 
spiring maturity of the human spirit. 
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Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 
By Katharine Cotter* 


The democratic government of the United States is based upon a 
philosophy which places the destiny of the nation in the hands of the 
people. For this nation to prosper in the present and to endure in the 
future, the people of whom it is composed must be morally upright and 
intellectually discerning. Such a populace does not come into being with- 
out systematic, directed training based upon sound principles and objec- 
tives of education. Moreover, that end cannot be adequately obtained 
through the education of adults. The inculcation of desirable moral and 
intellectual habits must begin in childhood. 

The part played by the school in the moral and intellectual training 
of the nation’s children is vital. Educators realize that the large role of 
the school carries with it the responsibility to produce future citizens who 
will maintain personal integrity and who will preserve and promote 
democracy. 

This civic aim in education encompasses consideration for the in- 
tegrity and supremacy of the individual child and his purpose in life. 
History has taught mankind that no government can survive which is 
upheld by corrupt or incompetent citizens. Any nation is a reflection of 
the morals, principles, and thinking of its people. Thus, it is expedient 
that children be enabled to see values, ideals, and proper goals; to censure 
questionable standards and morals; and to be proficient im getting a per- 
spective of and a right solution to personal problems which face them. A 
child who is trained to think will be equipped to become a valuable citizen 
of the community and nation of which he is a part. 

Emphasis upon critical thinking is noted particularly in the social 
studies, which are allied with civic and moral training. In modern pro- 
grams, greater stress is being placed on the development of critical think- 
ing through techniques which involve the problem solving technique, 
practice in the study skills, and integration of history, geography, civics, 
and current events. That the content of the social studies field holds 
much of the material which serves as a background and support for 
critical thinking in individual and social problems is generally recognized.* 
Not only does this field contain factual material, but the very nature and 
approach. 


* Assistant Professor in Education, School of Education, Bostom College. This article 
is based om her Ph. D. dissertation, “A Study of the Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies of Sixth Grade Children in the Public Schools of the City of New York.” 
(Fordham University, 1951). 

1 Warren R. Good, “Critical Thinking—An Essential for Democracy,” Education 
Digest, 13:13, January, 1948. 
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Awareness of these facts has caused increasing reference to the term 
“critical thinking” within recent years. One of the most outstanding 
supporters of this skill as an objective in education is the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Its Seventh Yearbook,* which concerned propa- 
ganda analysis, embodied this objective; the Twelfth Yearbook® stressed 
its importance; the entire Thirteenth Yearbook’ was devoted to an exposi- 
tion of training and evaluation in critical thinking in the social studies; 
the Fifteenth Yearbook® took up the problem of providing for individual 
differences in ability to think critically; and, more recently, the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook® of the Council treats extensively of the nature of 
critical thinking and its use in problem solving. 

Cognizance of the need for developing the thinking processes in the 
schools may be noted in statements of objectives in numerous state and 
city courses of study and educational bulletins. Representative of these is 
the Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education, formulated by the New 
York Council of School Superintendents in 1931. Among them is the ob- 
jective to “help every child to develop the habit of critical thinking.” 

While the importance of training the child to think in the social 
studies has long been noted, a certain lag between educational ideals and 
classroom practice may be detected in the tendency to emphasize the learn- 
ing and reciting of facts. The pre-emininence given by education to 
memorization and “parroting” has been attacked by the National Society 
for the Study of Education, which, though it admits progress toward 
achievement of objectives and in methods of teaching which give more 
attention to the development of understanding and reasoning, maintains 
that many flaws still prevail.® 

All educators will admit that thinking does not occur in a vacuum; 


2 “Education Against Propaganda,” Eleventh Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1937), 
182 pp. 

8 “The Social Studies in the Elementary School,” Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1941), 243 pp. 

4 “Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies,” Thirteenth Yearbook of the Nea- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1942), 175 pp. 

5 Lavonne Hanna, “Providing for Individual Differences in Teaching Critical Thinking,” 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 85-91. 

6 “The Nature of Critical Thinking and Its Use in Problem Solving,” Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1953), pp. 45-67. 

7 New York State Council of Superintendents Committee on Elementary Education, 
Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education (Albany: University of New York 
Press, 1931), p. 13. 

8 Harl R. Douglas and Herbert Spitzer, “The Importance of Teaching for Understand- 
ing,” Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 10. 
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but, to have a vast amount of facts at one’s command does not necessarily 
mean that one has a corresponding or proportional ability to apply these 
facts. Likewise, to believe that the possession of many facts in the social 
studies will develop the powers of the mind to attack problems is errone- 
ous.. Research investigations bear out this contention in showing that the 
content alone of the social studies will not develop a generalized ability to 
think critically. Knowledge gives the mind power only when the mind 
itself is able to use or apply facts in a thinking process. 

Neither is mere appreciation of the importance of critical thinking 
sufficient to warrant provisions for its development in the goals and cur- 
ricula of the schools. Research has to demonstrate that such training is 
psychologically and educationally possible and profitable. 

The reasoning capacities and processes of children have been the 
object of experimental study since the first investigations of Piaget. His 
experiences with pre-school children led him to believe that the ability of 
children to infer is a function of maturation, and that their reasoning dif- 
fers in kind, not extent, from that of adults.2° The interest in the think- 
ing processes of children stimulated by Piaget’s studies resulted in investi- 
gations ranging from the pre-school to the college levels. The fact that 
educators soon became anxious to determine the nature and extent of 
pupils’ reasoning capacities was chiefly responsible for this expansion. 
Furthermore, dissatisfaction with the types of teaching which encourage 
the learning of facts by rote led to a new emphasis on the guidance of 
pupils in understanding and applying facts, or in thinking critically. An 
outgrowth of this emphasis has necessarily led to experimentation in teach- 
ing the skills of critical thinking in various subject matter areas at the 
several educational levels. 

Studies in the area of science, which of its nature includes reasoning 
as an aim and learning process, have been the most numerous. Studies in 
other fields have centered upon particular aspects of reasoning, the func- 
tion of habit in thinking, and the effects of certain types of school train- 
ing upon reasoning ability. The social studies field, which has embraced 
the objective of critical thinking quite recently, has added several worth- 
while and revealing investigations performed at different educational 
levels. Educators would profit much from a knowledge of the findings of 
all of these studies. 

Investigations of the effect of training in critical thinking, or in 
selected components of critical thinking, generally report positive results. 


® Lavonne Hanna, op. cit., p. 87. 
10 Jean Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning in the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1928), pp. 130-134. 
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The conclusions of Wrightstone™ at the elementary level, and of Glaser'” 
at the twelfth, are particularly optimistic. However, an extensive survey 
made by the author in the public schools of New York City, the location 
for Wrightstone’s work, revealed that sixth grade children were not able 
to achieve the grade norm on the Wrightstone Test of Critical Thinking in 
the Social Studies.4* They did, however, attain the norm on the Stanford 
Achievement Test in the Social Studies."* 

Naturally, many educators are concerned about the degree of re- 
lationship between intelligence and the ability to reason. Research shows 
that there is a positive correlation, but that coefficients of correlation 
obtained between the results of tests of intelligence and of critical think- 
ing range from a low .46, reported by Glaser,’® to a fairly high coefficient 
of .71, found by the author.'® Furst upholds the author’s conclusion that 
there is a close relationship between intelligence and the power to think 
critically.'7 In any case, what seems to be obvious to any thinking educa- 
tor has not been proved conclusively by scientific investigation. 

At the root of much of the poor performance of pupils in thinking 
critically in the social studies is their inability to comprehend the concepts 
and vocabulary presented to them. The textbooks are particularly at 
fault, though they have improved within the last few years. A study 
of the research reveals that pupils’ difficulties in understanding social 
studies concepts, vocabulary, and principles have not changed since the 
report made by Scott and Meyers over thirty years ago.’* Studies con- 
ducted since then point up the fact that mastery of terms and principles 
is low, and that misconceptions are abundant.’® Teachers with knowledge 


(Continued on Page 30) 


11 J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), 221 pp. 

12 Edward M. Glaser, An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking (Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 843. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941), 212 pp. 

13 Katharine C. Cotter, “A Study of the Critical Thinking in the Social Studies of Sixth 
Grade Children in the Public Schools of the City of New York” (unpublished 
Doctors dissertation, Fordham University, New York, 1951), 222 pp. 

14 Ibid., p. 162. 

15 Edward M. Glaser, op. cit., p. 176. 

16 Katharine C. Cotter, op. cit., p. 150. 

17 Edward J. Furst, “Relationship Between Tests of Intelligence and Tests of Critical 
Thinking and Knowledge,” Journal of Educational Research, 43 (April, 1950), 
p. 615. 

18 Flora Scott and Gary C. Meyers, “Children’s Empty and Erroneous Concepts of the 
Commonplace,” Journal of Educational Research, 8 (November, 1923, pp. 327-334. 

19 Lucy Scott, “A Study of Children’s Understanding of Certain Statistical Concepts in 
the Social Studies” (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, 1942), 262 pp. 

Doris E. Killins, “A Study of Concepts Obtained by Sixth Grade Children from 
Reading a Certain Section of Geographic Material” (unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, 1939), 169 pp. 
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Colonial Connecticut’s Trade With The 


West Indies 
By Albert E. VanDusen* 


In very early colonial times Connecticut merchants “discovered” the 
West Indies as a lucrative trading outlet. Although it is uncertain exactly 
when the first Connecticut ship dropped anchor in a West Indian port, it 
probably occurred during the first decade or two of English settlement in 
Connecticut. It is known that ships went from New Haven to Barbados 
during the period of New Haven’s existence as an independent colony. 
Although specific factual data is fragmentary, the records indicate, for 
example, several voyages made in the 1660-66 period by the twenty-ton 
ship, the Endeavour, from New Haven to Barbados. In fact, the ship was 
sold there in April, 1666, for 2000 pounds of sugar. In 1680 Nathan 
Whelpleys of New Haven died in Barbados while on business there. Ten 
years later, John Hodson, known as a “Barbados trader,” and owner of the 
ship Speedwell, died leaving a substantial estate of £2200.1 

The earliest official description of trade with the West Indies appears 
in the reply made in 1680 by the Governor and Council to a questionnaire 
of the British Committee for Foreign Trade and Plantations (later known 
as the Board of Trade). In answering the question about the products of 
Connecticut, the officials listed wheat, peas, rye, barley, Indian corn, pork, 
beef, wool, hemp, flax, cider, “Perry and Tarr,” deal boards, pipe staves, 
and horses. Most of the surplus was transported to Boston for clothing; 
but they reported “Some small quantities directly sent to Barbadoes, 
Jamaicah, and other Caribia Islands, and there bartered for sugar, cotton 
and wool and rumme, and some money....”? Connecticut had only 
twenty vessels altogether engaged in trade with all areas* so that the total 
West Indian trade in 1680 must have been quite small. 

The off:cial replies to the Board of Trade in 1730, 1749, and 1756 add 
very little to that of 1680. By 1730 the merchant marine had increased 
to forty-five ships. Horses and lumber were noted as the principal ex- 
ports, and “sugar, salt, molasses and rum” as the chief imports from the 
West Indies.* 


* Assistant Professor of History, University of Connecticut; State Historian of Con- 
necticut. 

1 Thomas R. Trowbridge, Jr., “History of the Ancient Maritime Interests of New 
Haven,” Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, II (New Haven, 
1882), 96, 108-9, 111. Hodson’s estate was the largest left in New Haven prior to 
1701. Ibid., pp. 108-9. 

2 Public Records of the Colomy of Connecticut (Hartford, 1850-1890; henceforth 
cited as Col. Recs.), Ill, 297. 

3 Ibid., p. 298. 

* Col. Rees., VII, $82-83;IX, 595. 
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The 1749 and 1756 replies possessed the same “close-mouthed” 
quality of earlier and later reports. The general attitude seems to have 
been one of giving the Board of Trade as little information as possible. The 
Colony did its best, for example, to discourage curiosity about the steady 
expansion of Connecticut trade with the non-British West Indies. The 
Board undoubtedly suspected that it was growing. Yet in 1749 Con- 
necticut officialdom boldly stated: “We have at present no trade with any 
foreign plantations....” In 1756 they took pains to specify that beef, 
pork, flour, horses, and lumber were “expozted from hence to the British 
islands in the West Indies... .” No hint of the lucrative trade with 
French Martinique and Guadeloupe and the Spanish islands! 

The final two reports to London were filed in 1762 and 1774. The 
1762 document provides the fullest description of any of the reports in the 
entire 1680-1774 period, and it is particularly revealing as to the broad 
nature of Connecticut’s overseas trade: 

The trade of the Colony consists chiefly in beef, pork, flour, 
bread, horses, some cattle, sheep, swine and lumber, exjorted to the 
British islands in the West Indies, and in exchange for them are re- 
ceived rum, sugar, molasses, salt and some bills of exchange which 
are generally remitted to England; and in beef, pork, wheat, rye, 
indian corn, flax-seed and oats, exported to the neighboring govern- 
ments, principally to Boston and New York, thence receiving (of and 
thro’ the hands of merchants there) British manufactures in exchange 


which are consumed among us.® 


In 1774, on the eve of the Revolution, Connecticut officials replied to 
London that the “principal trade of this Colony is to the West-India Is- 
lands—excepting now and then a Vessel to Ireland with Flaxseed, and to 
England with Lumber and Potatoes, and a few to Gibraltar and Barbary.”” 

On the whole the official reports are reliable as far as they go, but 
they do maintain a discreet silence about the very lucrative but illegal 
trade with the non-British West Indies. 

One of the most distinctive features of Connecticut’s West Indian 
trade was that it consisted largely of direct trade with those islands® 
rather than of the triangular routes so popular with shippers in other 
northern colonies. The following statistics clearly demonstrate the 
volume and pattern of Connecticut’s trade and how it compared with that 
of three neighboring colonies: 


5 Col. Recs., IX, 595, X, 622. The merchant marine in 1756 was reported as 74 ships 
ranging in tonnage from 15 to 90. Col. Recs., X, 625-26. 

6 Col. Recs., X1, 629. 

7 Col. Recs., XIV, 498. 

8 Margaret E. Martin, Merchants and Trade of the Connecticut River Valley (North- 
ampton, Mass., 1939), p. 23. 
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Gross Registered Tonnage Entered and Cleared in 1769 
I. Entered From 
British & Southern Great 
American Foreign Europe Britain Total 


Colony Continent West Indies & Africa & Ireland Tonnage 

Connecticut 9971 7790 105 150 18016 

Massachusetts 27618 17898 6595 14340 66451 

New York 11714 6964 2730 $224 26632 

Rhode Island 10237 5958 226 415 16836 
Il. Cleared to 


British & Southern Great 
American Foreign Europe Britain Total 


From Continent West Indies & Africa & Ireland Tonnage 
Connecticut 7985 9201 200 580 17966 
Massachusetts 26988 17532 $102 14044 63666 
New York 11440 5466 3483 6470 26859 
Rhode Island 10312 6060 863 540 17775° 


Since cargoes carried would run about fifty per cent higher than the ton- 
nage shown above,'® Connecticut imports in 1769 amounted to approxi- 
mately 27,024 tons and her exports, to approximately 26,950 tons. When 
one translates these figures into percentages, he finds that exclusive of 
trade with American continental ports, 92% in tonnage of Connecticut 
vessels cleared for West Indian ports and 97% in tonnage entered from 
that area. This would appear to substantiate clearly the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of direct trade with the West Indies. 

By the 1765-1775 period almost every sea and river port in the 
colony was engaged actively in the West Indian trade; but New Haven 
and New London, among the Sound towns, and Norwich and Middletown, 
among the river towns, ranked especially high. 

David Wooster, New Haven’s customs officer, in reporting to Gover- 
nor Trumbull in 1774 declared: 

The trade from this part of the Colony is entirely to the West 
India islands, and the exports are horses, oxen, pork, beef, tallow, and 
lumber, and the imports West Indian produce. ...™ 

The important position of West Indian trade at the port of New 
Haven may easily be recognized from the sample afforded in the customs 
records for June 8, 1767 - July 29, 1770. In a total of 67 ships entering 
from non-Connecticut ports which paid duties on rum, the following 


® Emory R. Johnson, et al., History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
(Washington, 1915), I, 92. 
Ibid. 
11 “Statisticks of New Haven 1774,” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(Boston, 1938), XII, 218. 
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breakdown of points of origin clearly reveals the preponderance of direct 
trade in rum and other products with the West Indies: 
West Indian ports—47; Boston—11; New York—4; Rhode Island— 
4; Piscataqua (Portsmouth, N. H.)—1.!? 
This gives the West Indies about two-thirds of the total. One may cite as 
a typical example of the West Indian trade this clearance paper for the 
Schooner Abigail and Rachel: 
PORT OF NEW HAVEN™ 
KNOW YE THAT Samuel Frisbee MASTER, OR COMMANDER 
OF THE SCHOONER Abigail and Rachel BURTHEN Sixty TONS 
OR THERE abouts MOUNTED WITH no GUNS, NAVIGATED 
WITH Seven MEN Plantation BUILT, REGISTERED in this 
Colony AND BOUND FOR Antigua HAVING ON BOARD Four 
Oxen and Sixty Sheeps and Hogs, for which Bond is bere given per- 
suant to Act of parliament also Thirty Horses and Twenty Five 
Thousand of Lumber HATH ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE 
CUSTOM-HOUSE AT THE PORT OF NEW-HAVEN IN CON- 
NECTICUT, ACCORDING TO LAW GIVEN UNDER OUR 
HANDS, AND SEALS OF OFFICE’THIS Fifth DAY OF February 
in the D YEAR OF OUR SOVEREIGN LORD GEORGE THE 
SECOND, BY THE GRACE OF GOD KING OF GREAT 
BRITIAN, & ANNOQUE DOMINI 1769."* 
Jonth Fitch 
N. Offr. Elisha Whittlesey D. Coll. 
New Haven’s West Indian trade was not large prior to the Seven 
Years’ War; and during that conflict it seems to have declined further. 
With the end of the war, however, the town’s maritime activities bur- 
geoned in all directions: Among those who took part in West Indian 
ventures were Benedict Arnold and Adam Babcock. They owned three 
vessels, the Fortune (40 tons), Charming Sally (30 tons); and Three 
Brothers (28 tons), which regularly sailed to the West Indies until the 
Revolution broke out."® 
During the month of October, 1774, the local paper, The Connecti- 
cut Journal, as was its custom, listed the ships entering and clearing the 
harbor. In this last October before the Revolution, the West Indian trade 
involved three ships entering from St. Christophers and two, from An- 
tigua. Clearances were recorded as follows: for Barbados, three; for 
Dominica, three; for Antigua and St. Christopher, one apiece.® 


12 “New Haven Naval Officer, An Account of Duties on Rum Collected by the Naval 
Office at New Haven between the 8th June 1767 and 29th July 1770” (National 
Archives). 

13 Box 378, Towns, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 

14 Apparently then as now government agencies often kept old forms until they were 
used up. George II had died nine years earlier, in 1760, and George III was the reign- 
ing soverei 

15 Trowbridge, pp. 112-13. 

16 The Connecticut Journal, Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, 1774. 
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Although triangular trading routes were uncommon among Con- 
necticut merchants, Captain Peter Bontecou of New Haven made several 
in his bark Hawke. He carried a cargo, principally of flax seed, to Cork, 
Ireland; returned to the West Indies; and there picked up sugar, molasses, 
etc. Occasionally others followed the same triangle. By 1774 the exports 
of New Haven were listed as 150,000 pounds of flax seed, 15,000 bushels 
of wheat, 20,000 bushels of rye, 33,000 bushels of Indian corn; 2,000 
oxen; and 14,000 horses.17 One may safely assume that most of these ex- 
ports (except flax seed) went to the West Indies. 

The bustling port of New London also carried on a thriving trade 
with the West Indies throughout the half century preceding the Revolu- 
tion except during the French and Indian War. Jeremiah Miller, customs 
officer there, informed Colony officials that the town’s principal trade was 
with the West Indies, chiefly the British Islands, but also with the French 
and Dutch islands.” 

New London served as a distribution point for a large hinterland in 
the Thames River region, and on a hot summer day the streets along the 
water front often were jammed with as many as a hundred farmers’ 
wagons full of produce.*® Nathaniel Shaw, wealthy merchant and civic 
leader of New London, whose fine stone mansion reflected mercantile suc- 
cess, undoubtedly carried on more West Indian trade than any other per- 
son in New London. His ships touched at many ports including St. 
Eustatius, Antigua, Hispaniola (Haiti), Dominica, Monte Cristi (in 
Haiti), Cape Haitien, Le Moule (in Guadeloupe), St. Christopher, St. 
Croix, St. Pierre, Turks Island, Port au Prince, Cape Francois, St. Johns, 
and Pointe de Petrie (in Guadeloupe) .?° 

The course of trade from Connecticut to the West Indies for Shaw 
and others did not always run smoothly, however, even in peacetime. In 
1771, for example, Paribault des Moulins, 2 merchant at Cape Francois, 
wrote Shaw that his last brig from New London had finally arrived after 
a fearful voyage during which all but four horses had to be thrown over- 
board. To make matters worse, there was little demand for the cargo 
which had arrived. In the same letter the French merchant spoke of mak- 
ing presents to certain powerful figures “to make them shut their eyes to 
our commerce.””*! 


17 Trowbridge, p. 114. 

18 “Statisticks of New London, 1774,” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society (Boston, 183%), XII, 220. 

19 Charles B. Todd, “An Old New England Seaport,” Lippincott’s Magazine, XXVII 
(January, 1881), 20. 

20 Ernest E. Rogers, Connecticut’s Naval Office at New London (New Haven, 1933), 
pp. 6-7. Many letters to West Indian merchants may be found in Shaw's papers at 


the Shaw Mansion (New London County Historical Society) in New London. 

21 Des Moulins to Nathaniel Shaw, Jan. 17, 1771 (translated), Shaw Papers, portfolio 
18, doc. 617. This is one of a group of 26 letters, mostly in French, from customers 
of Shaw in the French islands. 
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Coastal towns east of the Connecticut River, such as Stonington and 
Lyme, also engaged in the West Indian trade. In Stonington Samuel and 
Nathan Stanton, and Edward and John Denison played an active role in 
shipping to the Caribbean in the 1750’s and 1760’s. Some suggestion of 
similar mercantile interests in Lyme may be gleaned from a Connecticut 
Courant want-ad: 

John McCurdy 
Merchant in Lyme 
Wants immediately a Cargo of Dutch Mill 
Horses that are fat, and fit for St. 
Kitts market, for which he will make 
present Pay, either in Rum or Cash. 
Lyme, 2d December, 1773.7? 
Norwich, on the Thames River at the head of navigation, was play- 


ing an increasing role in the West India trade. Part of this growth may 
have been at New London’s expense since there was a larger and more 
prosperous agricultural hinterland around Norwich from which to obtain 
other produce. By 1730 four Norwich sloops were engaged in coastal and 
West Indian trade.** In 1763 Jonathan Trumbull (Governor of Con- 
necticut, 1769-84), his son Joseph, and Colonel Eleazar Fitch organized 
the firm of “Trumbull, Fitch and Trumbull,”** which had its principal 
office in Norwich. This company concentrated upon ventures in Nova 
Scotia, England and Ireland; but Trumbull in 1763 did send two ships to 
the West Indies. 

Among the Connecticut River towns Middletown seems to have held 
the leading position in the West Indian trade. Local merchants there who 
found the trade profitable included Richard Alsop, Elijah and Nehemiah 
Hubbard, George and Thompson Phillips, and Comfort Sage. Of the 
entire group Alsop apparently derived the largest profits.”® 

Hartford, too, participated actively in the West Indian trade. Such 
prominent families as the Bigelows, Bunces, Caldwells, Chenevards, Forbes, 
Goodwins, Olcotts, and Wadsworths sent cargoes to the Islands. 77 

Other river towns which participated actively in the West Indian 
trade included Saybrook, Essex, East Haddam, Rocky Hill, Wethersfield, 


22 Connecticut Courant, Dec. 7, 14, 1773. 

23 Frances M. Caulkins, History of Norwich (Hartford, 1866), p. 306. Mary G. Powell, 
“A Scotchman’s Journey in New England in 1771,” New Englend Magazine, XII 
(May, 1895), 349. 

24 About 1766, as a result of research by Joseph Trumbull while in England, the 
spelling of the name was changed to “Trumbull.” Caulkins, p. 312. 

25 One shipment, on the Alliemce to Martinique, proved profitable; but the other did 
not. Glenn Weaver, “Jonathan Trumbull: Connecticut’s Merchant Magistrate” (un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation, Yale University, 1952), p. 170. 

26 David D. Field, Centenmial Address (Middletown, 1853), pp. 61-62; Grace T. Chafee, 
“Middletown,” Connecticut Magazine, TV, 20-21. 

27 Charles W. Burpee, History of Hartford County (Chicago, 1928), I, 223. 
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and Windsor. Among these Windsor, which then included East Windsor, 
ranked perhaps highest.”* 

In the papers of Captain Ebenezer Grant of East Windsor one cap- 
tures some of the flavor of the West Indian trade. In 1749 Grant and ten 
others joined in financing the construction of a brigantine. Grant’s share 
was one-eighth, and the others ranged from one-thirty-second to three- 
sixteenths. On March 23, 1750, the ship, which cost £939 13s. 9d. to 
construct, sailed for the Barbados with a cargo of tobacco and lumber 
stowed below, and horses above.”® 

Grant’s West Indian correspondents included Thomas Hopkins and 
Jonathan Wadsworth of Barbados and George Butler of Jamaica. A typical 
transaction, dated February, 1773, was with Butler and credited Grant 
with sale in Jamaica of the following: 


Tallow 5 5 0 
6 bbl. pork 26 5 0 
2 bbl. of pork 10 0 0 
16 half bbl. of pork 40 8 0 
310 wt. of cheese 10 4 4 
2 casks — tobacco 12 6 2 
1 bbl. tobacco 2 13 3 
4 horses 94 15 0 
14 casks & § bbs. of tobacco cece 98 8 10 
£300 s. 


The shipments which Grant received from the West Indies often were 
quite diversified. This is apparent in an invoice of “Sundry merchantdise 
Shipt by Jonathan Wadsworth on board of Sloop Ranger on acct & Risk 
of Capt. Ebenezer Grant & to him Consignd.” Listed were 3 watches, 40 
pounds of “indico” (indigo), “Part of 2 Negro men,” cash, molasses, 735 
gallons of rum, and some “Iron bound punchins.” Wadsworth valued the 
whole lot at £173 9s. 14.4 

Trade with the foreign West Indies, although frowned upon by 
British officialdom, flourished as never before in the decade preceding the 
American Revolution. In fact, even during the French and Indian War, 
New England (and Connecticut) merchants maintained commercial re- 
lations with enemy colonies. To Connecticut and other New England 
merchants the French in the West Indies just were mot considered as 
enemies, but rather as highly esteemed mercantile friends. Hence varied 


pp. 28-31 

30 The Grant Papers (Connecticut State Library), docs. 270, 274-76, 285, 287, 290-92. 
31 Ibid., doc. 287. Apparently several men jointly owned the two negro slaves mentioned 
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stratagems were practiced to outwit His Majesty’s agents. A favorite 
maneuver involved trading through such neutral ports as Curacao and St. 
Eustatius (Dutch), or Monte Cristi and Santo Domingo (Spanish). One 
day in 1759 when a British sloop commander happened to check upon the 
ships in Monte Cristi’s harbor, he found no less than twenty-eight from 
English mainland colonies, including four from Connecticut!®” 

The West Indian trade, because of its extreme sensitivity to the state 
of international relations, tended to be quite speculative. A letter of May 
6, 1766, from Shaw to William Packwood, his agent at St. Pierre, reveals 
clearly the uncertainties of the business: 

Sir I Received yours of the 2 of March last which gave me great Joy 
to hear of the Arivall of the Lucretia since that I have not recd any 
of your Favours—your Brother Joseph is not Arived. which gives me 
much concern as I have not Recd any Accott of him since he left 
Martineco—I have Procured the Insurance you wrote for in New 
York att three & half p Ct.—Sugars are now much faln in Price by 
the great Quantity Ariving from St. Croix and if you have more 
Casks than will Purchase a Load of Molasses you had best Purchase 
Cotten as that Article is in great Demd. I begg you’l write by every 
Oppertunity. In case Your Brother Arives I will fitt him out with a 
Cargoe Imeditly. .. . * 

News of Lexington and Concord caused an immediate sharp rise in 
prices of mainland products at West Indian ports. Joseph Webb, writing 
back to his fellow-townsman, Simeon Deane, from a French West Indian 
port in the spring of 1775 observed: 

Had the news of the late disturbance in America arriv’d two days 
sooner, it would have made difference of £100 or upwards in my 
flour only; other articles, except pork and beef, are much the same, 
tho’ the latter do not rise as much as flour, which is here about 
32 prC. and rising, for the common, and higher for superfine. 
Webb added as a postscript: “There are now many American vessels loaded 
at the French ports with molasses, but dare not sail till further intelligence 
from America.””** 

Despite the great sensitivity of the trade to the frequent and unpre- 
dictable disruptions of international rivalries, Connecticut merchants 
seemed to find this trade profitable enough to warrant taking the risks 
involved. The great diversity of products traded, shown in the list below 
undoubtedly provided an added incentive. 


32 G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy (New York, 1907), p. 98m. In 1762 General Am- 
herst. enraged by the illicit traffic, ordered an embargo upon the trade of the New 
England and Middle Colonies with this area. 

33 Rogers, p. 176. 

34 “Correspondence of Silas Deane, 1774-1776" in Collections of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, II (Hartford, 1870), 249-50. 
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Exports to West Indies** 


: Wood Products Food and Drink 
Boards Apples 
Clapboards Cider 
Clift boards Cider brandy 
Hoops* Butter 
Headings” Cheese 
; Staves* Fish (shad, herring) 
Shingles* Bread 
Flour*® 
Livestock Wheat 
Cows* Barley 
Oxen* Rye 
Horses* Rum* 
Hogs Beef* 
Mules Pork* 
Poultry Indian Corn 
Sheep Beans 
Peas 
Miscellaneous Clothing Material 
Tallow Fla 
Hemp 
Tobacco Wool 
Imports 
Molasses* Sale* 
Sugar* Hides 
Rum Cocoa 
Coffee Fruit (limes, etc.) 
Bills of Exchange* 


From an examination of Connecticut’s West Indian trade one may 
conclude that this trade, primarily direct in nature, played a leading role 
in the economy of eighteenth-century colonial Connecticut. The West 


(Continued on Page 30) 


35 This list is based upon examination of a large number of documents in Connecticut 
Archives at the Connecticut State Library, and im other repositories, as well as upon 
most of the sources cited im this article. Items marked with am asterisk were par- 
ticularly important. The list pertains primarily to the half-century prior to the 
Revolution. 


3® Flour ordinarily was picked up at such places as New York or Philadelphia. 
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Observations On Kirk’s Academic Freedom’ 
By John W. White* 


Russell Kirk’s stimulating and provocative long essay identifies 
academic freedom as a natural right, conferred by society in all ages upon 
teachers, scholars, and professors because they had a transcendent, spiritual 
message to profess and because they legitimized their profession of faith in 
truth, as they saw it, by membership in a body of scholars (Plato’s Aca- 
demy or the Medieval guild). Tradition has served to institutionalize this 
right within our culture. Broadly encompassed by the idea of the 
Academy and the Dedicated Teacher (Kirk borrows Coleridge’s term 
“clerisy” to make more articulate the teleological nature of the dedication 
of the teacher) would be all those engaged in “conserving the intellectual 
heritage of the ages and extending the realm of knowledge.” While more 
sepcifically intended for the level of higher (university) education, the 
challenge is presented to all teachers—primary and elementary as well as 
secondary—to reappraise their personal educational philosophy against the 
standard of a metaphysical search for truth in the performance of their 
wider educational obligations. There is no inherent reason for supposing 
that a teacher of the very young is any less qualified than Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi (““Where and how shall I find thee, truth, who are my salvation 
and who elevates me to the perfection of my nature?’’”), who was at once 
such a teacher and such a searcher after truth. Why not all teachers, 
then? 

Here, it seems to me, is the central core of value to the teacher in 
Academic Freedom—it suggests to him that his view of himself and his 
work should be one which transcends time, place, and self; it suggests to 
him that just as the mind and the spirit of mankind, little children and 
big, is intangible, transcendent, even spiritual (above such base material 
considerations as our times are wont to lay store by), so likewise is the 
duty and obligation of the teacher intimately suffused with the intangible, 
the spiritual, and the transcendent values of our culture and of life. 
Greater dignity has no other calling than that which interprets its mission 
in terms of eternal transcendent values. If the teacher’s calling is debased 
in his own eyes below these challenging standards, then it will remain 
similarly debased in the eyes of society, for society will think no more of 
the teacher than the teacher thinks of himself. Paradoxically,—though 


* Teacher of Social Studies, Weymouth (Massachusetts) High School. 

1 Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955. pp. 191. 
$3.75.) 

2 From Pestalozzi’s The Evening Hour of « Hermit, as quoted in Robert Ulich’s Three 
Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955), p. 483. 
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understandably perhaps—society holds education in higher esteem than 
it does the teacher. 

The bulk of Kirk’s book deals with dangers, both from within and 
from without, to academic freedom today. He clearly feels that the 
dangers from within are the more serious—particularly those involving a 
confusion on the part of educators regarding the purpose of education 
within the framework of the “demucratic way of life” (a phrase Kirk de- 
plores as meaningless). This confusion, and he quotes from a wide variety 
of contemporary sources and from selected case studies to make his point, 
stems from the philosophy of John Dewey and his followers which has 
served to identify democracy as an absolute value, an end in itself, rather 
than simply as a means to a greater and more noble end. In essence, then, 
Kirk indicates that academic freedom is granted to the teacher, not in 
terms of his fulfillment of his obligations to the ephemeral whims of so- 
ciety,® but rather that academic freedom has become a recognized natural 
right because of the nature of the obligation of the academy to nurture 
and be a haven for the truth seeker of every generation. He labels as 
“peculiar” (p. 32) the statement of Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, 
“our final responsibility, as scholars and teachers, is not to truth. It is to 
the people who need the truth.” He contrasts it with that of Socrates— 
who, although on trial for his life, found that life, for him, was a thing 
inferior to truth—“Men of Athens, I honor and love you; but I shall obey 
God rather than you....” Kirk does not need to add that it was the 
Greek democracy that tried to extinguish truth, as Socrates understood 
and taught it. 

Just as Kirk finds that he differs more in degree than in intent with 
many of his learned colleagues, so must criticism of his essential position 
be oriented as well. To conceive of democracy as an absolute—if it is 
truly so held by anyone, either consciously or unconsciously,—is a de- 
plorable debasement of all that has over the ages distinguished man in his 
endeavor to progress, to achieve excellence, and to discover meaning and 
truth in life. Yet, on the other hand, to adopt a position effectively 
divorcing the duty and obligation of the teacher and scholar (and of the 
Academy) so completely from the larger purpose and ends of society as to 
leave the only link between the Academy and society that which is in- 
dicated by or inherent in the scholar’s search for truth does not seem to 
this reviewer to be the only alternative. Nor is Kirk’s interpretation of 
historical material that be uses to bear this out the only interpretation 
possible, 


3 Teaching, by popular teachers, of populer subjects, using populer methods, so that all 
of the children of the citizenry may be democratically educated in the vital matter 
of adjustment to the “democratic way of life.” 
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Society, in our western culture, has looked historically to the acad- 
emy, the university (and the teacher-scholar) for an interpretation of the 
meaning and purpose of life. In ages when universities did not provide 
such—as in the day of Leibniz—, the great scholar and philosopher did his 
work outside the university and the latter was clearly in a state of decline. 

In this very connection, the marked decline of the universities of 
Europe Kirk explains occurred as a result of the growth of the state system 
alone. He apparently ignores the fact that, to a significant degree, the 
great scholastic universities that had been the flower of previous genera- 
tions had become less well able, or less disposed, to provide the quantity or 
quality of challenging interpretation and leadership in those matters that 
inspired the minds of men in the period between the 16th and the 18th 
centuries. Chief among these institutions, the University of Paris aligned 
itself against the nominalism of Occam, the philosophies of Locke, New- 
ton, Scotus, and Descartes, against Humanism, the Reformation, the 
Jesuits, the Jansenists, against new and modern foundations for education 
in France, and finally—to its shame—against Joan d’Arc.* An apprecia- 
tion of the aristocratic nature of the search for truth is not enough, in 
itself, for the university (and the teacher) to achieve an understanding of 
the role the university (and the teacher) plays and must continue to play 
in society. 

Among the truths to which Kirk feels the Academy should be dedi- 
cated (p. 191) are many which suggest friendly conceptions, but which 
certainly tend toward the conservative approach to change and growth. 
The ardor of the partisan is often thinly veiled, it seems to this reviewer, 
beneath historical material, giving the suspicion that Kirk is a doctrinaire 
conservative—if such exist. At best it would probably be both safe and 
fair to say that, in the sense that Jacob Burckhardt expressed it,® Kirk may 
be numbered among the defenders rather than among the aggressors with 
regard to cultural change. 

The fact of Kirk’s position, once it is assessed, is perhaps an advantage 
to the reader, for it provides him with the opportunity of agreeing, here, 
and disagreeing, there. In most cases, disagreement will be provoked in 
terms of degree and along lines of mew inquiry. In the case of the teacher, 
the whole experience should be one of wholesome self-examination and dis- 
covery. The discovery will be of a two-fold nature: first, of the existence 
of intellectual and spiritual vistas encompassed within the bounds of the 


(Continued on Page 30) 


4 Cf. Robert Ulich’s “Libertas Philosophandi,” Herverd Educational Review, VII, 
37 ff. (1937). 
5 Jacob Burckhardt, Force end Freedom (New York, 1955), p. 76. 
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Book Reviews 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? A PICTURE SURVEY OF WORLD 
DEMOCRACY. Edited by Richard M. Ketchum; Will Anderson, 
art director; Ruth Traurig, picture editor. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1955. 192 pp. 50% pictures.) 

It is refreshing to pick up a new book and find it so attractive that 
you know boys and girls will examine it first for its pictures—pictures so 
dramatic and interesting that the student will be moved to read the cap- 
tions, which in turn will involve him before he knows it in a concrete 
story of the great vocabulary of democracy. 

That is the impression WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? makes upon this 
reader. A social studies teacher mentally places it upon the library refer- 
ence shelf immediately. It is a book to which he can send a student to 
learn more about the great people, ideas, and events that have character- 
ized democratic development, past and present, here and abroad, political, 
economic, and social. It contains pictures and simple, lucid prose which 
capture the qualities of the democratic individual. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, President of Columbia University, in the introduc- 
tion emphasizes the book’s concrete illustration of what is so often a vague 
theory of democracy. He speaks of it as an objective and impersonal re- 
velation of democracy’s “solid achievements, its opportunities, its obliga- 
tions, and its occasional failures.” 

Some will react favorably to the allusions to Henry Ford II; others, to 
references to Sidney Hillman. All good Americans will welcome the open 
analysis of the “Ways of Attack upon a Democracy,” and the frank 
“Questions and Answers about Democracy” at the back of the book. It 
is an inspiring story first and last, and that is the kind of book teachers 
like to place upon the reading list of young Americans in our junior-senior 
high schools. 

Johnson (Vermont) Teachers’ College Dorotuy M. CoLLins 


THE ECONOMIC STATE OF NEW ENGLAND. Edited by Arthur A. 
Bright Jr. and George H. Ellis. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1954. 721 pp. $6.00.) 


This is a scholarly and exhaustive report on New England’s social and 
economic resources and problems at the middle of the twentieth century. 
It was prepared under the auspices of the Committee for New England, a 
group organized late in 1950 at the suggestion of the National Planning 
Association. General chairman of the Committee for New England was 
Leonard Carmichael, one-time president of Tufts College, later Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institute in Washington. The work was carried on by 
seven study panels and a Research Advisory Committee. The latter group 
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was composed of thirty-five experts in social and economic matters, drawn 
from the faculties of fourteen New England colleges and universities. 

The Economic State of New England contains two parts of uneven 
length. The first is entitled “Transition in New England”; this has eigh- 
teen chapters and 696 pages. The second part is called “Goals for New 
England,” being composed of one chapter of 33 pages. There is a good 
index and a helpful “Forward” and “Preface.” 

The principal part of the book has sub-sections as follows: “Natural 
Resources” with six chapters; “Human Resources” in four chapters; 
“Capital and Credit” in one chapter; “Transportation,” “Management and 
Research,” and “Tax and Fiscal Policies,” with two chapters to each; and 
“Information and Education” in one chapter. Each chapter has been pre- 
pared by a specialist, and each has been supervised by one of the editors, 
The chapters on “Natural Resources” include massive data on the forests, 
the fisheries, agriculture, minerals, water and fuel and energy, and the 
vacation business. There is a wealth of historical information in these 
chapters as well as current material. 

The last words of the volume are interesting to think about. “New 
Englanders have become so accustomed to successful enterprise that they 
no longer pay the honor they formerly did to those who achieve industrial 
success. They do not value their industrial leaders and the contributions 
which these leaders can make so highly as do people in less industrialized 
areas who experience directly the improvement in living standards result- 
ing from the establishment of new industry. We urge upon every New 
Englander the value of the economic vision that will both reveal avenues 
of industrial advancement and induce widespread support of those who are 
actively seeking to provide jobs at good wages for the population.” 

For student and teacher alike this is a valuable book for research into 
special problems and for reference purposes. It covers a vast amount of 
material and its many charts and diagrams present data in a lively and 
helpful way. 

Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. J. DuaNe SQumeEs 


CIVICS. By Jack Allen and Clarence Stegmeir. (New York: American 
Book Company, 1956. 515 pp. plus appendix and index. $3.96.) 


In Civics, Jack Allen, head of the department of history and political 
science, George Peabody College for Teachers, and Clarence Stegmeir, head 
of the social studies department of Thornton Township High School and 
Junior Collge, Harvey, Illinois, have pooled their knowledge of subject 
matter, teaching methods, and high school students to produce an excel- 
lent text for use in the ninth or tenth grades. Aimed at helping students 
to become thinking, effective citizens, it focuses attention upon the basic 
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principles of social, economic, and political organization and conduct, il- 
lustrating many, points with interesting stories. Detail is kept to a mini- 
mum so that the general features of our government and economy and 
the general characteristics of good citizenship, such as cooperation, tolera- 
tion, and responsibility, stand out clearly. Knowledge from many subject 
areas is utilized, emphasizing the importance of a well-rounded education. 
Throughout stress is placed on the value and necessity of active participa- 
tion in the community. At the end of every chapter there is a well 
selected list of suggested activities and exercises that will help to make 
understanding of the text clearer and memory more certain. Language 
and sentence structure are simple, and careful attention is given to making 
dificult words and concepts clear. In format and illustration the book is 
unusually fine, certain to arouse the interest of all students who use it. 
A teacher’s manual and workbook are available. In the hands of the ex- 
perienced teacher, Civics will be a tool of great value; for the inex- 
perienced teacher, it will prove a great boon, as it makes the subject so 
vital, interesting, and understandable that students can not fail to make 
real growth toward the desired objective—better citizens fit to assume 
their full responsibilities in our democracy. 

University of Rhode Island WiriuasM D. Metz 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES. By William Hab- 
berton and Lawrence V. Roth. (Summit, N. J.: Laidlaw Brothers, 
1955. 800 pp.) 


Facing the difficult problemn of presenting the world’s history within 
the limits of a single book, the authors have created an interesting and 
well-arranged text. It is refreshing to read a text whcih devotes a reason- 
able amount of space to the social habits of the people of the world. Such 
an approach stimulates pupil interest and offers a much better understand- 
ing of the problems of the world. 

The particular highlights of this text include: a) excellent unit and 
chapter introductions, which present basic aims of the particular area 
being studied; b) pronunciation key for difficult words on each page; c) 
excellent exercises, references, book lists, and visual aid suggestions for 
each chapter; and d) maps, illustrations, and photographs of high quality. 

Available also are a workbook, section tests, and a teacher’s manual. 
Of particular value is the manual, which by its fine suggestions adds tre- 
mendous effectiveness to the teacher’s presentations. This booklet for 
each chapter includes purposes, main points to be developed, recommended 
teaching procedure, and student understandings. 

The workbook is well organized and offers a very complete coverage 
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for material in the text. Tests are also included in the workbook for 
each unit. 

For all except those with serious reading deficiencies, this text appears 
suited to satisfy the needs of the pupils from the ninth grade through the 
twelfth grade. 

South Kingstown (R. I.) High School Gicsert F. HALt 


UNDERSTANDING OUR GOVERNMENT. By George C. Bruntz. 
(Boston: Ginn and Co., 1955.) 


Here is a brand new book that enables young people to understand 
better how our government functions, the part they play in government, 
and their responsibilities as members of a democratic society. 

The text is organized in a manner that will appeal to both student 
and teacher. For the student it presents first the forms of government 
with which he is best acquainted: town, city, county, and state govern- 
ments. It then goes on to a detailed and interesting presentation of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the Federal government, 
closing with a unit on foreign policy and international affairs. For the 
teacher who wishes to start with a study of the Federal government, the 
text is flexible so that after consideration of the first unit, “Your Role 
as a Citizen,” the units covering the Federal government may be covered 
without a break in continuity. 

The book is readable, attractive, and well organized so that it will 
appeal to the reader. There are many colorful and pertinent photographs, 
graphic drawings, cartoons, and maps that supplement the information 
given in the text. The type, set in two columns per page, is very readable 
and the use of color throughout the text is a decided asset. 

There are numerous learning helps that will prove of great value to 
the student and the teacher. Among these are correlated, thought- 
provoking quotations, lists of key words and terms, up-to-date annotated 
bibliographies for each chapter, and an appendix that contains much 
helpful data. 

To the reviewer, one of the outstanding features of the book is found 
in the challenging end-of-chapter activities. Organized so that all stu- 
dents should be able to carry out the first two activities, the third activity 
calls for the student to reach conclusions based on the first two activities, 
while the fourth presents a means of putting into action the understand- 
ings and attitudes acquired. These activities are presented under the head- 
ings: Research (find the facts) ; Analysis (analyze the facts and put them 
in proper relationship); Attitude (reach conclusions); and Action (put 
the facts to work). Presented in such a fashion that they will interest the 
student, the activities are varied enough to meet individual differences. 
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The book is specially directed to the interests of young people and 
emphasizes the importance of each citizen in a democracy taking an active 
part in the affairs of government. In these days of stress and confusion, 
students will find this text a great aid in preparing themselves to assume 
their responsibilities in our democratic society. 

Brookline (Mass.) High School Davin MEYERS 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. By Fremont P. Wirth (New York: 
American Book Company, 1955. 734 pp.) 


In revising the 1948 edition of the United States History Professor 
Wirth has retained the best features of the earlier text. Our history 
through the Reconstruction Period is treated chronologically. Six broad 
topical units cover the period from 1865 to the present. The arrangement 
within each of the units is chronological. There are excellent chapters 
devoted to social and cultural history and from cover to cover the illus- 
trations are numerous, interesting, and frequently thought provoking. As 
an introduction to the text there are sixteen pages in color illustrating the 
“Ideas That Make America Great.” This theme recurs throughout the 
book. 

The emphasis in the revised edition is on the twentieth century. Al- 
most half of its 734 pages are given to this period. This feature of the 
book will appeal to many teachers who are convinced that in an age of 
fast moving events in which our country has played a major role, a course 
in United States history must be concerned in large part with our more 
immediate past. There will also be numerous dissenters who will feel that 
such emphasis is disproportionate. Only seven pages are given to a dis- 
cussion of the government created under the Constitution. 

The author’s style is very readable though factual. He has included 
a surprising amount of information about our early history despite the 
brevity of the treatment. 

The suggested activities at the end of each chapter are numerous and 
sufficiently varied to present a challenge to the average and above average 
student to whom the book seems to be best suited. The suggested “Ac- 
tivities For Enrichment” would be practical in classes where the work in 
English and social studies is correlated. 

Professor Wirth’s new edition will doubtless prove to be a popular 
and widely used text for high school courses in American history as his 
earlier books have been. 

Cranston (R. I.) High School Dorotny C. MAGUIRE 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME. By Robert M. Maclver. (New 
York, N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 1955. 320 pp. $4.00.) 


Academic Freedom in Our Time is a companion volume to The De- 
velopment of Academic Freedom in the United States, both being products 
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of the American Academic Freedom Project at Columbia University. The 
purpose of this volume is to provide “an analysis of the contemporary 
situation and a study of the problems it presents, against a background 
designed to bring out the significance of academic freedom and its relation 
to the society in which we live.” 

The book is not, as the publisher suggests, inspirational to all who 
cherish the freedom of the mind. It is depressing and tedious. It is tedious 
because it is argumentative; it is a legal brief; it is an attack in detail on 
all enemies of academic freedom; it offers what Maclver calls a strategy 
for defense. In this respect Maclver seems to have stepped down from the 
academic podium to prove that academic freedom is a good thing. It is 
precisely in those parts of the book where Maclver speaks directly of aca- 
demic freedom, what it is, what it was, and what some minority pressure 
groups (“special interests”) attempt to subvert it to, that he is at his best. 
He defines academic freedom as “intellectual freedom within the institu- 
tions of learning,” a fearless, unhampeved, unrestricted, and undirected 
search for truth in the purest sense. Maclver does seem to recognize that 
the greatest danger to academic freedom lies within the academic cloisters 
themselves when he says, “The esssential thing is a stronger conviction 
among educators themselves—and here we include administrators as well 
as teachers—of the priceless worth of academic freedom.” 

As a sociologist Maclver is concerned with the relation of academic 
freedom to the contemporary society, to the climate of public opinion,” 
to the low repute of the academic profession in American society. And yet 
the case he makes on the negative side suggests that academic freedom is 
threatened not by society in the large but by various special interests who 
are dangerous as well as evil and benighted but who can be resisted if the 
academic world can be itself convinced of the priceless worth of academic 
freedom. 

On the positive sociological side Maclver felicitously shows the inti- 
mate relationship of academic freedom to a free society. “Academic free- 
dom ...is not primarily for the benefit of the scholar but for the benefit 
of society.” He stresses here the necessity of freedom of inquiry and of 
discussion in the search for truth in a free society. “It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the service to society of the free inquiring mind of which the 
modern university is the primary exponent.” 

The University of Connecticut REINHOLD A. DoRWART 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE: YOUR RIGHTS UNDER THE CON- 
STITUTION. By Bruce Allyn Findlay. (New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1955. 137 pp. $2.00.) 


Our democratic way of life is not maintained merely by passive in- 
heritance; it must be sustained and extended by each generation through a 
process of living it, learning it, appreciating it,—and defending it if 
need be. 

This little book presents this large theme graphically and succinctly 
through a delineation of our constitutional rights. This is accomplished 
by means of illustrations and explanations—on opposite pages—of what 
life would be like without these guarantees as contrasted to our present 
life. The eight basic principles upon which our government is founded 
together with twenty-five guarantees of our constitution are the subject 
matter of the comparison. 

Written for secondary school grades, Guaranteed For Life may well 
be considered as a resource not only for students of the social studies 
classes but also for all teachers and administrators at any level, as well as 
the general public. This book should be particularly useful for pupils with 
relatively limited ability to read, analyze, or generalize. 

Several features of this book deserve special mention. The device the 
author employs of describing the citizens of the United States as players in 
a great orchestra following the basic musical theme set by the Constitution 
is carried along throughout with much effectiveness. Many who now 
“play by ear” can be taught to read the music better—become active, 
well-informed citizens—through a study such as this book presents. The 
Constitution of the United States is presented with the amended passages 
crossed out but readable, with footnote references to the amendments. 

Through its method of presentation and its interpretation of the con- 
stitutional guarantees and the basic principles of our democratic govern- 
ment, Guaranteed For Life should aid many to “... play the music as it 
was written by the founding fathers.” This is a task which many text- 
books fail to achieve. 


Park View Junior High School, Cranston, R.I. Josep A. Murray, Jr. 
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THE TEACHING OF CRITICAL THINKING 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of these facts would know better than to attempt training in critical 
thinking before they had insured understanding of the tools with which 
the pupils are supposed to draw inferences and conclusions. 

It should be pointed out also, that there is a serious lack of agreement 
among the authorities as to the exact nature of the skills involved in 
thinking critically in the social studies, There is too much attention paid 
to the study skills, which are actually only a means of securing data for 
application in thinking. In fact, there is a great need for a test which 
will place less emphasis upon the various study skills and more stress on 
items which call for the actual exercise of the reasoning process. 

Too, before educators can carry out the admirable goal so frequently 
expounded, more must be known about children’s and youth’s capacity for 
reasoning. A carefully controlled study of the maturational factor in 
reasoning would be a valuable contribution to the field of education. 

Finally, much must be done in terms of curriculum revision and 
methods of teaching, particularly at the secondary level, if pupils are to 
be taught effectively to draw inferences and apply data and principles in 
the area of human relationships. 


COLONIAL CONNECTICUT’S TRADE (Continued from Page 19) 


Indies afforded the most profitable outlet available for the surplus produce 
of the colony as far as foodstuffs, livestock, and wood products were 
concerned. Connecticut merchants from practically every important 
coastal and river town had plunged enthusiastically into the West Indian 
trade; and, in the decade leading up to the Revolution, they had pushed its 
volume to a new peak. Any overall assessment of colonial Connecticut's 
trade must give a high relative rank to the West Indian segment of it. 


OBSERVATION ON KIRK’S ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
(Continued from Page 22) 


daily experience and obligation of the classroom teacher; secondly, the dis- 
covery that the intellectual act of evaluating Kirk’s position on ideas con- 
cerning the dignity and obligation of teachers,—many of which may not 
have been encountered in articulate form before—results in their assimila- 
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tion into the teacher’s conscious and unconscious view of himself and his 
work. The Socratic, and at the same time Christian, principle that the 

Se unexamined life is not worth living is expressed in practice, while, at the 
same time, the mind and soul are challenged to rise above situation and self 
in search of an higher motive for living and for teaching. This is the ex- 
perience in which every teacher should share—Russell Kirk has provided 
a useful source of motivation. 


by Robert Rienow 


’ American Government 
In Today's World 


New! Challenging! Essential! This text presents Ameri- 
can citizenship in the framework of the current world-wide 
responsibilities of our nation. It gives to the young citi- 
zen an appreciation of the goal of our foreign policy, and 
an understanding of the motives of our legislation. Writ- 
ten for a high school course in American Government. 
Photographs, 


maps, charts, 765p. 


American Problems Today 


A timely text that presents current problems, e. g. Hous- 
ing, Youth and Crime, Natural Resources, World Trade, 
Business, Lobbies. In this study of problems, students 
learn how Americans as individuals and in groups work 
toward solutions. The clarity of presentation makes easy, 
interesting reading. Detailed tables, time lines, charts. 
719p. Teachers’ Manual also available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Englewood, N. J. 
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Follett New Unified 
Social Studies 


These books have a strong geographical 
backbone. They are rich in history. They 
emphasize good citizenship. A complete 
teaching program for kindergarten through 
seventh grade. 


new Together We Sing series 


Each book contains the finest song material 
available at its level, with enrichment mate- 
rials, poetry, beautiful illustrations. Correlate 
with and supplement the social studies. Now 
available: 

lst book: MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 

2nd book: MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 

3rd book: MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR 


For full information write New England Representative, 
WILLIAM HAAS 124 Boardman Ave., Melrose, Mass. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. 


NEW Denoyer-Geppert American History ATLAS 


by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 
Based largely upon “Our America” and Hart-Bolton Wall Maps 


Planned for student use with standard high school and col- 
lege texts. Size 8%x11”. 96 pages, of which 39 are colored maps. 
Also includes many black-white maps, tables and illustrations, 
map guides, descriptions, calendar of events, and index. Main 
divisions: 1. the beginnings of Western Civilization, to U. S. 
today; 2. distribution maps (industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, etc.); 3. growth of the U. S. as a World Power. 


Postpaid: A48p—heavy paper cover, $2.00; 
A48c—fabrikoid cover, $3.25 "Send for Circular H23 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


New England Representative 
R. M. BEUTTEL 
P. O. Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
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